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half a dozen new sitters were already waiting for their 
turns to be " took." Business was brisk all that day. 

*** 

Toward dusk, a strapping-looking fellow, with long 
•hair, bearded like a parol, with a slouched sombrero 
pulled over his brow, and a pair of Colt's navy revolvers 
ostentatiously displayed in his belt, strode up to the hotel 
piazza where my friend was at work. He was accom- 
panied by a big, savage-looking dog, which unceremoni- 
ously poked its nose into the artist's lap. 

" Say, boss, I wanter be took with the dawg," said the 
ruffian ; " what's the charge ?" 

" I don't care about drawing dogs," replied the artist, 
who had never drawn a dog in his life, and was afraid 
to try ; " but I'll take you for fifty cents." 

"Give yer a dollar to take me and the dawg," per- 
sisted the man. 

" No, I don't want to draw the dog." 

" Give yer two dollars." 

" No." 

" Give yer four." 

" No — I'd rather not." 

" Must have the dawg took ! ' Give yer a fiver.' " 

"No, really I — " 

" Come, now, boss, no fooling ! We've both got to 
be took, and that's all there is about it. See here ! I'll 
give yer ten dollars for a fust-class picter of me and the 
dawg, and I don't want no more chin about it. Come, 
hurry up, boss, we're ready." 

With that he gave the beast a kick or two to get it 
into the right pose, and stood off about a hundred yards, 
ready for business. There was evidently nothing to be 
done but consent. After a full hour's struggle, the 
ruffian was " took" — and so was the " dawg." Such a 
looking animal was never seen before or ever will be 
again. With a puzzled expression the man looked at 
the drawing critically for a minute or two. My friend 
held his breath, and his eyes were fixed nervously on the 
formidable looking weapons reposing in the fellow's 
belt. But the crisis passed. Without a word, favorable 
or otherwise, the ten dollars were handed to my friend, 
the man and the beast sheered off, and the transaction 
was complete. There was a deep sigh of relief. As I 
remarked before, " dogs are difficult, and come high." 
* . * 



THE FIFTH A VENUE. 



I understand that Munkacsy's portrait of the beau- 
tiful wife of a famous New York editor, for which the 
latter paid an enormous price, having quite failed to do 
justice to the lady's charms, has been retired to the attic 
region of the family mansion. 
* ^ * 

Having, last month, in good faith, praised the cata- 
logue of the Pene Du Bois sale, 1 find it my duty now to 
denounce it as wilfully misleading the public. Only a 
small proportion of the books, and veiy few of the prints, 
belonged to Mr. Du Bois, who tells me, by the way, that 
he is not responsible for the Sotheran catalogue, which 
was made during his absence abroad. His friends will 
be glad to learn this, particularly in view of the adden- 
dum of books of a class quite foreign to his acknowl- 
edged tastes as a bibliophile. It would seem tha^, 
Messrs. Leavitt, the auctioneers, are to blame not 



I. 
Of the thousands of streets by which Manhattan Island 
is intersected, not excepting Wall Street and Broadway, 
the Fifth Avenue is the most famous. Yet a few years 
ago it was but a middling sort of street, not fit to be 
spoken of in comparison with any fine street of any 
European capital. Since then, we have changed all 
that ; there is now much on the avenue to amuse, and a 
little to delight, the critical eye, though a great deal of it 
is still commonplace, and respectable only in the sense 
which makes the word stand for all that is stupid and 
philistinistic. The brown-stone front of twenty years 
ago still shows itself along many a weary block on the 
avenue ; hotels, shops and apartment houses have added 
to its garishness, but not to its attractiveness ; the 
churches, with two or three exceptions, remain exteriorly 
the same, examples of bad Gothic or worse classic 
architecture ; but enough fine modern houses have been 
added to give the street a new appearance as a whole, 
while of the older dwellings that preserved something of 
the colonial spirit, enough remains to give it a slight 
flavor of antiquity, and to contrast agreeably with the 
more ornate and more varied architecture of the present 
time. The Fifth Avenue is, even now, not a handsome 
thoroughfare ; perhaps it will never be such ; but it can 
boast of a plenty of fine buildings, and of at least an equal 
number that are proper subjects of discussion. ' 



The root, so to speak, and starting-point of Fifth 
Avenue is Washington Square. Glozing sentimentalists, 
like the late Richard Grant White, and certain novel- 
ists, like Henry James, have endeavored to make an 
artistic reputation for it ; but a dull place it must have 
been' in its palmiest days, and a dull place it still would 
be were it not for the stream of traffic that now passes 
through it from Sixth Avenue to South Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. The drays, the cabs, the Fifth Avenue stages, 
the fountain in the centre with its flowers and its circle 
of loungers from the French quarter hard by, might 
furnish many a motive for a painter of street scenes ; but 
the architecture of the square would enter for very little 
into his pictures. The dreary Gothic pile of the Univer- 
sity, with its absurd great central window and poky 
corner turrets ; the gloomier and uglier Asbury Methodist 
Episcopal church, with its wretched brown-stone crock- 
ets and pinnacles, chipping and scaling away from the 
dingy granite of its walls and buttresses ; the two big 
apartment houses, -the Benedick and the Washington, 
the former spoiled by its cast-iron bays, the latter not 
redeemed by its abundance of fair reliefs in terra-cotta ; 
the few old-time houses, now turned to base uses on the 
south side, and the long row of them on the north with 
Doric or Ionic pillars to their doorways, do not consti- 
tute an artistically imposing public place, nor is the view 
from it up the avenue such as would make a strong im- 
pression on a stranger to the city. To the New Yorker, 
though, who knows all about what lies beyond and on 
either side, there is something in the umbrageous roof 

r of foliage, which extends nearly to Fourteenth Street, and 

along" 4|n the modest but substantial houses that form a base 



for this phase of the sale ; the management of the** Aox the column of the avenue, that irresistibly appeal 



whole affair was a disgrace to their house. Not only 
was the sale " stuffed " by various dealers, who sought 
to profit at the expense of the public by associating 
their unsalable wares with the name of an esteemed 
collector ; but the public, after all, was not even allowed to 
buy the books, for most of them were " bid in " by their 
owners. Chancing to call in at a well-known book-shop 
a day or two after the sale, I found on the counter a 
score or more of the most valuable bindings which fig- 
ured in the catalogue, and investigation proved that 
other dealers who assisted in the " stuffing " had their 
representatives at the sale to " bid in " their books when 
in danger of being sold below the limit. 

* 
A polite note has been received from the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, asking that The Art 
Amateur be sent to it "without charge," adding that 
" such a favor would be highly appreciated." I should 
like to do the Administration a favor, but, before com- 
mitting myself in the. matter, would like to know what 
first-class foreign mission is vacant just now. While 
awaiting the reply of the Secretary of State, I would 
remark that the Government can have The Art 
Amateur on the same terms as any ordinary citizen, 
viz., $4 a year, payable in advance. Montezuma. 



to him. He cannot persuade himself that it is all no 
better than many a street view in provincial towns and 
cities. Yet the finer of the two houses that are plainly 
perceptible, ex-Mayor Cooper's, on the right-hand side, 
has nothing to distinguish it from its neighbors but the 
fact that it is a corner house, with two pairs of Ionic 
pillars instead of one, and two business-like bay windows. 
And, if trees make a street, there is scarce a village in 
the Union that cannot show a more beautiful one. But 
the New Yorker, even if oblivious of the Revolutionary 
and literary associations of the ground he stands on, 
thinks of the millions that line the way all along to Fifty- 
ninth Street and beyond, and of the numerous houses in 
which some of these millions are apparent to the eye. 
The little beauty that there is in this first view of the 
avenue, represents to him the presence and the possibility 
of a great deal more. 

* ^ * 

Leaving the Quaker-like and quasi-classic square, 
the first indication of the new order of things on the 
avenue is at No. 3, a handsome, elaborately ornamented 
house in brick, brown-stone and terra-cotta, with low, 
square stoop and artistically decorated bay window, and 
two long spirals of wrought iron, looking almost as light 
as the curls that were worn by the young women o't the 



avenue when the house was built, disposed like a trophy 
over the doorway. Almost directly opposite is John 
Taylor Johnston's white marble house, No. 8, which is 
an excellent example of what the quieter, if not more 
refined, taste of the last generation aimed at. Architects 
admire the purity of the classic mouldings that frame in 
its door and windows. It has lately been redecorated 
in the interior, so as to be fit for a self-indulgent 
Gothamite to live in ; but, in comparison with neighbor- 
ing dwellings, it is still simple and not over luxuri- 
ous. The Tudoresque No. 10, facing it, has been 
improved, with less regard for unity of style, by the ad- 
dition of an Italian-looking stoop and some irregularly 
placed windows. Nos. 24 and 32 are fair specimens of 
old-time magnificence, staid and perfectly symmetrical, 
adorned with sham-classic porticos and cornices. A 
little farther on, we meet with a row of battlemented 
brown-stone fronts with Gothic porticos of the Straw- 
berry Hill variety ; and now we have seen within three 
blocks of Washington Square every type of the old 
Fifth Avenue house, and one good example of the 
modern. It must be admitted that the latter is more 
likely to please all sorts of people than even the best 
of the older houses. And it is plain, too, that the 
majority of these are bad_ enough to account in part 
for the distinguished bad taste, in matters architectural, 
of Poe and Willis and other writers of their period. 
The two churches that stand upon the corners of Tenth 
and Eleventh streets are of the meanest type of Gothic, 
that which, surviving the Georgian era, knew not yet 
Pugin nor Ruskin, nor Viollet-le-Duc. The grass-plot 
in front of the First Presbyterian church contains, how- 
ever, a fine hawthorn tree, which, when covered with 
blossoms, it is interposed between one and the angle 
made by the church and rectory, gives the place a 
little of the picturesque appearance of an English 
village graveyard. That hawthorn is, on the whole, the 
most ornamental feature of lower Fifth Avenue, where, 
perhaps, the trees are older and more handsome than 
in any other street in the city. 

* * 

* 

The several club-houses located between Fourteenth 
and Twenty-third streets are not worthy of an epithet of 
any kind. The Romanesque Chickering Hall, and a new 
business-house on the south-west corner of Nineteenth 
Street, present handsome and dignified exteriors. But 
it is not until we come north of Madison Square that we 
enter on that portion of the avenue which is, at the pres- 
ent time, the most characteristic. Here shops and hotels, 
clubs and churches, palaces and boarding-houses, sad- 
dlers, tailors, candlesticks-makers, swells, sharpers, and 
Episcopalian clergymen, all having some ostensible con- 
nection with London, England — not with London, Ontario 
— do their best to make the street look like several small 
sections of Oxford Street, Bond Street, and Piccadilly 
rolled into one. Quite unsuccessfully ; the travesty is 
hardly even recognizable as such ; the sunshine is too 
bright, the colors are too gaudy, the shams too open and 
transparent. But the show is all the more amusing be- 
cause actors and mise-en-sceme are so loud and so gar 
ish, so new, fresh, green, raw, and untoned. 



There is, at first sight, one exception, the church on 
the corner of Thirty-seventh Street, which might be 
taken for a London parish church such as Inigo Jones 
built and Hogarth drew, and in which, according to 
Ruskin, Turner, when a boy, became imbued with a 
melancholy atheism. It looks a temple to the goddess 
Dulness. From the apex of the many-sided pyramid 
that serves for a steeple to the bases of the immeas- 
urably tall piers that support its central pediment, there 
is not a sound member in it, but all are ill-designed 01 
out of place. But even this has not escaped Ameri- 
canizing. It seems that the trustees or the congregation 
did not like to be disposed toward a melancholy atheistic 
frame of mind by the aspect of their place of worship ; 
for, a year ago or so, they turned over the decoration of 
the interior to Mr. Lafarge, and that gentleman's assist- 
ants have so joyously, and with such good heart, filled 
the windows with cut-paper patterns in opalescent glass 
and covered the ceiling with similar work in green and 
gold, that there is little danger now of any worshipper 
meriting the punishment assigned by Dante to those who 
lack the Christian virtue of cheerfulness. The heavi- 
ness of the exterior itself is broken up and dispelled by 
the harlequin windows ; so that the avenue loses the 
effect of the only building on it which might really re- 
mind a cockney of his native parish. Gotham, 



